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XLIV.—On the Birds of Madagascar, and their Connec- 
tion with Native Folk-lore, Proverbs, and Superstitions. 
By the Rev. James Sinnzz, Jr., F.R.G.S.*—Part III. 

[Continued from p. 448.] 
IV.—Tue Picrons. 

Tue Pigeons and some few allied birds form, in Dr. R. B. 

Sharpe’s system of classification, an Order of themselves, and 

are divided into three families, consisting of (a) the now 

extinct Dodos, of which five species at Icast lived in the 

Mascarene Islands until within the last 250 years, but are 

not as yet known to have inhabited Madagascar; (b) the 


* Reprinted from the ‘Antananarivo Annual,’ 1890, with additions 
and corrections by the Author. 
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True Pigeons; (c) the Crowned Pigeons, the last of which 
are natives of the Malayan Islands. We have therefore to 
do with the second only of the three families, which includes 
four species found in this island. 

Of these Madagascar Pigcons (Table IV. p. 564) not much 
need be said, as they do not differ greatly in habits from 
their congeners in other parts of the world. One, however, 
belongs to a genus (Funingus) peculiar to the island ; it is a 
handsome bird, slaty blue in colour, with a tail of claret-red, 
feet coral-red, with the same colour round the eyes. It is 
sometimes seen in flocks of hundreds togetber, but is difficult 
to obtain, as it is extremely wary. Mr. Cory remarks on 
this statement, made on the authority of M. Pollen, *I have 
never found the Fóny Pigeon wary or difficult to obtain. In 
fact, it is often with great difficulty that I have been able to 
make it fly so as to get a shot. It feeds in Imérina very 
much on the fruit of the Séva (Buddleia madagascariensis, 
Lam.) and the Véafdtsy ( Aphloia theeformis, Benn.)." The 
Painted Dove is also a handsome bird, of brown and bluish- 
grey tints; it appears to be a peculiar species. "The other 
two Pigeons are of widely-spread species. The Cape Dove 
is much smaller than the other three, but with very long tail ; 
it is beautifully coloured in shades of brown and grey, and 
has a curious mask-like patch of black on the face and neck *. 
The Southern Pigeon is pale green in colour. 

All these Pigeons live in the neighbourhood of the culti- 
vated regions of the island, and commit great ravages in the 
rice-crops at the time of sowing and again at harvest. Some 
satisfaction can, however, be taken upon them, since they are 
all, except the Funingus, very excellent eating and get ex- 
ceedingly fat at harvest-time. The Southern Pigeon is very 
easily obtained, because, after one of the flock is shot, the 
others will return again and agaim to the same tree, so that 
the whole company may be killed one after the other. This 


* Mr. Cory tells me: “I obtained the other day a very small Pigeon 
of a dun colour, with purplish iridescent spots, but with no black mark 
on the face. No native had ever seen it before, and perhaps it may be 
new. Its tail was long, and the size like that of a Sparrow (in bulk)." 
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bird's note, says M. Pollen, besides its cooing sound, resembles 
the syllables hut-hout-hout-hut. The other Pigeons can be 
easily kept in confinement, but this one soon dies if deprived 
of its liberty. 

Mr. W. Wilson tells me: * The Fóny is now and then 
found in Màndridràno in flocks of from six to eight birds. 
The boys easily catch them at roosting-time by means of a 
running noose on the end of a bamboo or Bàraràta [a very 
tall bamboo-like grass]. They are very easily reared in cap- 
tivity, and will eat cooked rice the day they are caught, as if 
they had been used to it." 

The generic name of the Funingus, or Madagascar Pigeon, 
is taken from its native names of Fóny and Foningo, also ap- 
plied to the Southern Pigeon, and probably words imitative of 
their cooing notes. The same imitation seems to be also 
found in the name of Domóhina, with many variations, given 
to the Painted Dove. Other names refer to their colouring, 
as Foningomaitso, “ Green Pigeon," and Vórománga, “ Hand- 
some (or Blue) Bird ;” Voronaddbo, a provincial name of the 
Southern Pigeon, refers to its eating the fruit of the Addbo 
tree, a species of Ficus ; while the Cape Dove has the strange 
name of Tsidzotondnina (i. e., “ Unspeakable”) among the 
‘Tanala or forest tribes, probably because its more common 
name had become tabooed or sacred through having formed 
part of the name of one of their chiefs. "This seems confirmed 
by the fact that the other provincial name of this Dove, 
Katoto, is said to belong to “a bird of bad omen " (see * Ma- 
lagasy-English Dictionary? under Katóto). 

(Some time after writing the above, I found the following 
in Mr. Cowan’s ‘ Bara Land? :—** While waiting not far from 
the river (the Mànanantànana), I got some eggs of a Bee- 
eater (Kiríoka), and saw many Pigeons (Katòto) flying about. 
Neither of these two birds is common in Eastern Bétsiléo. 
The Katóto is tabooed or sacred here, even to its name, so it 
is spoken of as the Tsitondnina (‘not to be mentioned’). 
It is a remarkable fact that most, if not all, of the birds 
common to Eastern Africa and Madagascar are sacred, or 
regarded with a kind of superstitious fear. Of these the 
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Katoto, the Tufted Umbrette (Takatra), and the Owl (Vóron- 
dólo), are examples.") 


V.—Tnr Gaur-Brnps. 


The fifth Order of Birds, that of the Gallinæ or Game- 
Birds (Table I V. p. 565), is divided into eight or nine families, 
four of which have indigenous representatives in Madagascar, 
viz., the Guinea-fowls, Partridges, Sand-Grouse, and Bustard- 
Quails; while another family of the Order, that of the Turkeys, 
has for long been naturalized in the island. There are, how- 
ever, only five species in these four families, which we shall 
notice separately as before. 

(1) The Guinea-fowls are represented here by a peeuliar 
species, the Mitred Guinea-fowl, a handsome bird, which is 
very common in many parts of the island, particularly in the 
plains bordering the forests. Here it may be seen in com- 
panies of from twelve to twenty birds, and often in much 
larger numbers. It is shy and difficult to approach, unless 
hunted with dogs, so at least says M. Pollen of the Guinea- 
fowl in the north-west of the island. In the central provinces 
it is more easily shot. According to the writer just quoted, 
the people of the north-western regions catch these birds by 
forming paths of branches of trees, and at the further end of 
these they place the traps, towards which they drive the birds. 
This Guinea-fowl is easily domesticated and becomes very 
tame, and if not too old its flesh is excellent. Besides the 
characteristic marking of the feathers with minute white 
dots on a black ground, this species has a blue caruncle round 
the eyes. The hen birds are said to be bad mothers, leaving 
their young ones on the ground. 

The native name of Akdnga, by which this bird is generally 
known, is said by Mr. Dahle to be one of the few words 
showing an original African clement in the Malagasy language, 
and is identical with the Swahili name of the bird, an allied 
species, Numida vulturina, being common in some parts 
of Eastern Africa. A number of proverbs show the way in 
which this handsomely marked bird has struck the fancy of the 
Malagasy, two or three of which may be here quoted. Thus, 
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an assemblage of people who are subject to the same sovereign 
is termed “ Akdnga tsy roa volo,” i.e., “ Guinea-fowls not of 
two (or different) plumages," something like our saying, 
* Birds of a feather flock together.” Again, ‘ A Guinea- 
fowl going into the forest: waiting for the rain to clear off, 
but caught by a steady downpour.” The difficulty of catching 
the bird is referred to in the saying, * Seeing a beautifully 
marked Guinea-fowl, and throwing away the fowl at home in 
one’s house," reminding one that ‘A bird in the hand is 
worth two inthe bush.” And again, the maxim that “‘ Union 
is strength ” is enforced by the proverb, ** Guinea-fowls going 
in a flock are not-scattered by the dogs” (that hunt them). 

Here is a native fable referring to this bird :— * Once upon 
a time, they say, a Guinea-fowl went to visit his friends 
beyond the forest ; but when he got into the midst of the 
woods he grew giddy and fell, breaking his wing. "Then he 
lamented and said, ‘To go on, to go on, I cannot; if I return 
I long for my relations.) And from that, they say, the 
people got their frequent song which says, ‘A Guinea-fowl 
entering the forest: go on, he cannot; return, wing broken ; 
stop where he is, he longs for’ his relatives.’ ” 

(2) One species each of Partridge and Quail is found in 
‘Madagascar, the first of these being of a peculiar genus 
(Margaroperdix). This is a handsome bird, with ‘black, 
brown, and red plumage, and curved limes with white spots, 
as its name of “ Striped Partridge” denotes. It is smaller 
than the English Partridge and is tolerably common, often 
rising with a sudden “ whirring ” flight from just under one’s 
horse’s nose, when riding over the long dry grass of the open 
country. M. Grandidier says that it lays from fifteen to 
twenty eggs, and that, according to Sàkalàva belief, any one 
who, having found the nest of the Tsipòy (as it is called), 
does not break the eggs, causes the death of his mother; but 
if, on the contrary, he destroys them, he causes the death of 
his father! This superstition, as he says, probably comes 
from the rarity of finding the nest at all. Mr. Cory re- | 
marks :—“‘ Though the Tsipoy lays so many eggs, it only 
rears small coveys ; the largest I have seen was twelve, and 
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that was unusually large. I have been struck with the great 
preponderance of males over females among those I have 
shot. At Imantaséa I shot three, and two were cocks; in 
1888 I shot twenty-one at Ankéramadinika, and sixteen were 
cocks; and in 1889 I shot thirty-two, and twenty-six were 
cocks. This may be owing to the cocks collecting together, 
as 1s the habit of some birds." 

The Papélika or Quail found here seems to be identical 
with the European species, and presents nothing calling for 
special remark. It also is tolerably abundant, and some 
native proverbs recognize some of its habits. It is called 
Kibómby, or * Ox-Quail," by the Bétsiléo, and Kíbodólo,** Owl- 
Quail,” or possibly * Spirit-Quail," by the Bara. About 
this bird the Bétsiléo have a proverb which says that “The 
Quail (5o) delays its proper work in the autumn, and leaves 
it until the spring," and that then they know by its note 
the proper time for planting rice (“ Miara-draha hay, koa 
kibo asotry ”). 

(3) One species of Sand-Grouse is met with in the sandy 
plains of the western and southern parts of Madagascar, 
where it is found in flocks of from twenty to thirty in num- 
ber, but little appears to be known of its habits. Its name 
of Gàdragàdra is probably from a word exactly similar 
which means “ harshness or roughness of voice,” and thus is 
descriptive of its cry ; and so also is another of its names, 
Katakate. 

(4) The fifth and last bird of this Order found in Mada- 
gascar, the Black-necked Bustard-Quail, is very common on 
the plains, especially on and about a shrub called Fatdka. 
M. Pollen says that it is curious from the fact that the hen 
birds give the name (Black-necked) to the species, and that 
they are of different plumage and larger than the cock birds. 
They go in companies of from six to twelve hen birds, always 
led by a single cock, who is markedly smaller than his wives. 
Their food consists of seeds and insects, especially of the 
larva of a species of white ant. These insects construct 
large oval nests fixed to the extremities of the branches of 
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the highest trees, from which they are often detached by the 
wind. "These nests, falling to the ground, are broken, so that 
the larvae become an easy prey to the Bustard-Quails, which 
eagerly devour them. The flight of these birds is clumsy, 
resembling that of the Rails; they do not fly far, but return 
quickly to the ground, hiding in the long grass, iu which they 
run with great speed. They scratch the ground to find food, 
like the domestic fowl, and often fight furiously together. 

The young Malagasy often entrap these Bustard-Quails by 
surrounding a considerable extent of ground, and gradually 
driving the birds together towards a cage with snares, 
imitating at the same time the call of the cock bird. By this 
contrivance they capture a considerable number of hens. 
M. Pollen says also that the foot of this bird, hung round the 
neck, is believed by the Sàkalàva to be an infallible remedy 
for disorders of the stomach. I think, however, it is more 
probable that the two words are of independent and different 
origin, and that the belief in the remedial value of the bird 
for stomach-complaints has arisen from the identity of the 
two words, a kind of homeopathic principle, of which Mala- 
gasy folk-lore and superstition are full of examples, as may 

be seen by looking at Mr. Dahle’s papers on Vintana and 
` Sikédy (Destiny and Divination”) in the ‘Antananarivo 
Annual,’ Nos. x., xi., and xii., or indeed by carefully examin- 
ing the ‘ Malagasy-English Dictionary.’ 

The various names of this bird are all compounds of the 
word kibo, as Kibòbo, Kibotay, * Dung-Quail,” and Kbokély, 
* Little Quail.” M. Grandidicr relates a story about two 
young Màhafály women having been saved from death by 
some of these Quails, in consequence of which it has become 
a sacred or tabooed bird to their descendants *. 


* Mr, Cory tells me: “The nest of the Bustard-Quail is composed of 
dry grass and is partially domed, which is very curious in a game-bird. 
The eggs have a yellowish ground, heavily spotted and blotched with 
rich brown; they number from three to five. I was surprised and inter- 
ested to find that what I had always taken for the cock was in reality . 
the hen bird.” 
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Tabular List of Madagascar Birds. 
(Taste IV.) 


English Name. Scientific Name. Hova or General Name. Provincial Malagasy Names. 
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Order IV. COLUMBZE. (Picrons.) 


Famil CopumBipsx. (True Prarows.) 


Madagascar Pigeon.......... FUNINGUS MADAGASCARI- F6ny (Bs. Ba, T). Finíngo (N.S.), Foningomaitso 
ENSIS *, -B.). 
Souter Migeet,... 65... eee NNUS = = | —JÁ— 9e € Fetiliadàbo (JN.S.), Vóromànga 


(S. Co.), Finaingo, Bóaka, Vò- 
ronadàbo (Prov.). 

PARE DOVE ow. kc ce eee Turtur PICTURATUS. Domohina (Bs., Ba., T., Tm.). | Domóy (N.B.), Lamóka (N.D., 
Dm.) Demóy (Antk.), Dého 
(Tand.), Démodémoka. 


ol LLL I GwwEESÉ fl eg, Katoto (Bs., Ba., Antk.), Tsi- 
ázotonónina ( 7.), Tsitonònina 
(Ba.). 


Order V. GALLINZE. (Gamz-Brrps.) 


Family Nuxrprip m. (GurwEA-FOWIS.) 


Mitred Guinea-fowl.......... Numida MITRATA, Akánga, and so in all the| Vitro (Ba, 7.), Toméndry 
dialects. (N.S.). 


vY9G 
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Family Terraonirpa. (Grouse and PAnTRIDGES.) 


Subfamily Prnprerx e.  (PanrRIDGES.) 


Striped Dastridee: ........... MARGAROPERDIX STRIATA. Tsipoy. Traotrao (Bs., Ba., T., Tm.), 
Trótró (V.B.), Timpóy (S.). 

Common Quail ............ Coturnix communis. Papélika. Kibómby (Bs.),  IKibodólo 
(Ba.). 


Family Ptsrocurp#. (Sawp-Gnousr.) ! 


Masked Sand-Grouse ........ Pterocles PERSONATUS. — — | —— — ............ | Gadragadra (Prov.), Katakaté 
(N.S.). 


Family Turnicrp#, (Busrarp-Quaits.) 


Black-necked Bustard-Quail ..| Turniz NIGRICOLLIS. Kibóbo. Kibo (Bs, N.S, NB, T) 
Kibotày (Bs., T.), Kibokély 
(Ba.). 


= le ee ee 

* As in the first part of this paper (above, p. 202), the names in small capitals show the genera and species of birds 
peculiar to Madagascar. The initials and contracted words are substitutes for the names of the different Malagasy tribes: 
see p. 203. 


[To be continued.] 
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